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CAPTAIN PAGET. 
¥ “Hes 

We begin our military drill this year under 
a new instructor, Captain Joseph T. Paget, 
whose photograph accompanies this article. 
The expectations of all were that Major Ben- 
yon would be appointed permanently to the 
jeettion which he so well filled during the 
atter part of last year. Indeed, he was 
ee cs but it was afterwards discovered 
that a two-thirds vote was necessary, which 
_Major Benyon had not received, and when the 
committee voted again, Captain Paget was 
elected on the fourteenth ballot. 
Captain Paget lives at 11 Beal street, Dor- 
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CAPTAIN J. T. PAGET. 


chester. He was born in 1845, in South 
Boston, where he graduated from the Hawes 
Grammar School in 1859. He then entered 
the employ of Harrison Loring & Co., learn- 
ing the machinist trade. In 1862 he enlisted 
in Company I of the Forty-second Massachu- 
setts regiment. He was taken prisoner at 
Galveston, Texas, Jan. 1, 1863, and confined 
two months in Houston prison. Thence he 
was sent to Port Hudson, where he was pa- 
roled and exchanged under the cartel of 1864. 
He was then appointed Second Lieutenant of 
Company I, First regiment, but his company 
was never attached. He was elected captain 
in 1868, and resigned in 1876. He was for- 
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merly a member of Washington post, G. A. 
R., of South Boston; but on removing to 
Dorchester he joined Post 68, in which he is 


Officer of the Day. Captain Paget has made 


a thorough study of the new drill regulations 
and has been engaged in drilling private 
companies, 


The Mounfain of Mystery. 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON FULIER. 


Jf 
IX dusty horses were slowly dragging a 
still dustier stage-coach up a dusty, 
rocky road. As they reached the sum- 
mit of a hill, the driver cracked his long 
whip, and the tired looking horses, as if 
awakened by the sharp report, dashed down 


the incline at full speed, while the coach 
bounded from rock to rock, seeming every 


The youth blushed, as he replied : 
*“Do I look like it?” - 


““No; carn’t say ezyer do. Yer look too 


sensible. S’pose yer come out ter see yer 
folke. 

*‘T am alone in the world,” said the boy 
simply. 


‘“Sho, yer don’t say so,’’ interrupted the 
driver. 
‘““Yes; my relatives are all dead, except my 


moment to be about to dash over the edge of 
the precipice which bounded the road on one 
side. The descent of these hills was the only 
thing which relieved the monotony of the 
long stage journey from Nugget City to Stony 
Brook. 

Beside the driver sata lad of about eighteen, 
with sharply cut features and a mass of curly 
hair. His dress was of the conventional 
Western character; but his face and neck 
showed by their paleness that he had not been 
long under the Western sun. From the time 
when the stage pulled out of Nugget City, he 
had hardly ceased plying the driver with 
questions about the country and its inhabi- 
tants. At last the driver said, as he flicked an 
immense fly from one of the leaders with his 
long whip: 

‘* Say, mought I ask what brings a lad like 
you out here alone? Yer ain’t a-comin’ out 
here ter kill Injuns, are yer?” 


father, and I have not seen him since I was 
six years old. He was a prospector and came 


West twelve years ago. For a year we heard 
from him; then his letters suddenly ceased, 
and, until two years ago, we believed him 
dead. Then we unexpectedly received news 
that he was still alive, and I am out here to 
search for him.”’ 

Towards the last, the driver had shown 
signs of excitement, and, as the boy ended 
his story, he asked quickly: 

‘‘ What’s your father’s name, lad ?” 

‘‘John Rivers.”’ 

“It’s him !’’ exclaimed the driver. 
me quick, what news did you receive ?”’ 

‘‘Half of a letter, enough to tell us that he 
was alive, but torn so badly that nothing fur- 
ther could be learned. The address on the 
envelope had been deciphered at the Dead 
Letter Office.” 

‘‘T know,” interrupted the driver; ‘‘ it was 


“Tell 
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torn in the Deadwood stage, when Black Bob 
robbed the mail and tore every letter open for 
money. . I was on the other stage and took in 
what was left. Your father and I used ter be 
pards; but he disappeared. I thought he’d 
passed in his checks till that hold-up on the 
Deadwood line. Lad, I’ve got the other half 
of that letter. It’s in a 

Suddenly there came a sharp report, and 
the driver fell back in his seat, while a little 
stream of blood trickled down his blue shirt. 
Harry Rivers had the presence of mind to 
_ seize the reins, as they were about to fall from 
the driver’s hands, and, picking up the whip, 
he lashed the horses into a gallop. 

“Tnjuns! Get ont yer guns!’’ shouted a 
man on the roof of the coach. Then there 
came a succession of rifle shots and savage 
yells, as a band of about twenty red-skins 


“but don’t give in, boys; ‘‘ you know what it 
means !’’ 

The Indians had now come up and sur- 
rounded the coach, which was covered with a 
thick cloud of smoke, and from the windows 
and roof of which issued rapid flashes, deal- 
ing death among the cruel savages. Harry 
Rivers had dropped the reins and joined in the 
firing. When his own revolvers were emptied 
he drew the driver’s from the belt of the lat- 
ter who lay apparently lifeless across the seat. 

Fora few moments it became painfully evi- 
dent that the firing from the coach was slack- 
ening, while that of the Indians seemed to 
grow fiercer, in spite of their losses. Closer 
and closer drew the bloodthirsty red-skins, 
and more feeble grew the attempts to repel 
them. Things were looking desperate in- 
deed, when an unexpected event happened. 
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THE DREAM. 


dashed out of the timber in pursuit of the 
now rapidly fleeing stage. The shots were 
answered, and several riderless horses broke 
away from the pursuit. 

For some time the stage dashed swiftly 
along the rocky road, and it seemed that the 
attempts of the red-skins to overtake it would 
prove useless. Rocks and trees flew by like 
shadows, and the clouds of yellow dust, roll- 
ing out behind, hid the pursuers from the 
pursued. Still the yells continued, and the 
bullets rattled like hail against the rear of 
the coach. Harry Rivers made no attempt 
to guide the horses ; however, those well- 
trained animals seemed to realize the danger 
and needed no guiding. 

But suddenly one of the horses fell, pierced 
by an Indian bullet. The others struggled on 
for a few yards, and then another fell. The 
coach came to a standstill. 

‘““The game’s up,’’ cried one of the men; 


IO 


Let us now leave the stage coach and antici- 
pate events a few hours. 

Stony Brook was and is still a prosperous 
mining town in the mountains. Its name was 
taken from a wild and rocky stream, which, 
issuing from the side of a hill, dashed over a 
precipitous course and flowed finally through 
the centre of the town. The town consisted 
of one long street lined with shanties and the 
inevitable saloons and gambling dens. 

In a back room of one of the saloons, two 
men sat at a table. They were not drinking, 
but were engaged in an animated conversation. 
One of the men wore a black beard and the 
other, who appeared to be younger, was 
smooth shaven. Both were clad in buckskin. 
The conversation grew more animated every 
moment, and finally the elder brought his fist 
down on the table and exclaimed : 
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““Then let us agree upon tonight.”’ 

““Done,”’ said the other, and the two clasped 
hands. 

‘How much do you think we’ll get ?”’ asked 
the younger. 

‘Twenty thousand or nothing.”’ 

“Whew ! will the old man shell out as 
much as that?” 

‘We might get twice as much, if the Cap- 
tain wasn’t set on twenty. Why, old Clarke 
would sell out to get that girl back. He loves 
his gold dust; but he loves his daughter 
more. Queer, isn’t it, that a man like him 
should have a heart ?”’ 

‘“She’s a mighty pretty lass, though, and 
if I could get a girl like her, I’d shake this 
business, marry, and settle down as an honest 
man.”’ 

‘“Sho! where can yer find a better life? 
The wild night rides, lighting down like vul- 
tures on the rich stages, the exciting fights! 
Ah, man, this is the life to lead. Come, now, 
no weakening.’’ 

‘‘Well, that may be so,’’ and the younger 
man arose from his seat; ‘‘ but I’ve nearly 
got my fill, and someday I’ll say good bye to 
the boys and leave for another land. Now, 
about tonight ?”’ 

‘‘Tonight we’ll go to Clarke’s. The girl 
will be alone, and we’ll seize her and take her 
tothe Pines, after leaving a notice about the 
ransom on Clarke’s door. Twenty thousand ! 
My stars, but the old man ’l1 groan!” 

The elder man arose and both left the room, 
laughing. They passed through the bar room 
and out into the street. A crowd was gather- 
ing; for the stage from Nugget City was due 
several hours previously, and it had not yet 
arrived. It was evident from the troubled 
faces and uneasy movements of the crowd 
that it was feared trouble had come to the 
coach. 

Suddenly a cloud of dust appeared down 
the trail, and the huge red vehicle could soon 
be distinguished in its midst. 

_ “Shure, boys, thar’sbeenascrap! They’ve 
got only four horses,’’ shouted a red-shirted 
miner. 

‘‘An’ that ain’t Bob on the box,’ cried 
another. 

The crowd hurried down the trail to meet 
the coach, which soon drove up. 

““Quick! we’ve got a couple of wounded 
men inside. Take them into the hotel, some 
of you,’’ shouted the man who was driving. 
Two rude stretchers were formed from shut- 
ters, and the wounded men were brought out 
and placed on them. One of the men, Bron- 
cho Bob, the driver, showed no signs of life, 
save an occasional labored respiration. The 
other was a miner from Nugget City, who had 
been shot in the thigh. 

Meanwhile the crowd had been plying the 
driver with questions concerning the fight. A 
man elbowed his way to the front and cried: 

“Is there anyone with you by the name of 
Harry Rivers? I havea letter for him.” 

‘He was with us,’’ said the driver; ‘but 
he ain’t now. He Bit 

‘“‘ Did you say you had a letter for Harry 


Rivers?’’ interrupted a thin, harsh voice, 
and a short, angular man in black, with a 
grayish moustache and green goggles, pushed 
through the crowd. ‘‘I’ll take it, if you have. 
I’m a relative of his.’’ 

The postmaster, for it was he who had first 
spoken, turned and gave the letter to the man 
in black, saying : 

‘Ah, you, squire. How’s that new mare of 
yours? I hear she’s a fast animal; beat any- 
thing in horse flesh around here.”’ 

‘‘ You heard right,’’ replied the shrill voice, 
and its owner disappeared with wonderful 
quickness among the crowd, without another 
word. ; 

‘“ Queer man that,’”’ remarked the postmas- 
ter. ‘Old Clarke’s worth a million ; but no 
one knows where the stuff is. 


BBl. 


We left the Nugget City stage in rather a 
critical position. The Indians seemed to have 
nearly wonthe day; for all the defenders of 
the coach had received more or less serious 
wounds, while two lay helpless, and ammuni- 
tion was failing. 

At this moment a cheer was heard down the 
road, and then came a volley of rifle shots. 
The Indians scattered and fled immediately, 
while a number of horsemen dashed by in 
pursuit. The men in the stage descended 
to the ground and attempted to watch pro- 
ceedings throughthesmoke. Soon the horse- 
men could be seen returning. They rode 
swiftly towards the disabled coach, and, as 
they came up, all dismounted. Their leader 
advanced, produced a brace of revolvers, and 
calmly said : 


‘Hands up !”’ 

With dumfounded countenances, the men 
complied. 

‘* Now,”’ said the “‘ road agent,’’ “‘I intended 


to go through the whole of you; but you’ve 
had a pretty tight squeak; so you can be 
excused thistrip. I only want that little box 
under the seat and that young man,’’ indi- 
cating Harry Rivers, with a wave of one 
revolver. 

One of the bandits found the box, which 
contained a shipment of precious stones, and 
two others seized Harry and led him to a 
horse, on which he was placed in front of the 
rider. Then all the bandits mounted, and in 
a moment were flying down the trail like the 
wind, leaving the passengers of the coach 
standing stupefied in the road. When they 
recovered from their surprise, the horses were 
extricated from the tangled harnesses, two 
that were dead were rolled from the road, and, 
after a short time, the stage proceeded with 
four horses, a cow-boy driving. We have al- 
ready seen how it arrived in Stony Brook, 
and now let us follow Harry Rivers. 

Carried along in the midst of the band of 
outlaws, he could form no idea of their pur- 
pose in abducting him; neither could he tell 
where they were bringing him; for his knowl- 
edge of the country was meagre. Once he 
attempted to question the man behind him ; 
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but he received a prompt ‘‘ Shut-up,’’ and after 
that held his peace. 

After riding for half an hour along the trail, 
the band turned aside and proceeded up a 
ravine. No trace of a path was visible ; but 
the outlaws knew the way. Higher and higher 
among the hills wound the cavalcade. Once 
a halt was made, and a bandage was bound 
securely over Harry’s eyes. Then the party 
proceeded again. Soon another halt was 
made, there was a series of whistles, and it 
seemed that the horses were passing over some 
sort of a bridge, which creaked and resounded 
under their hoofs. A jingling of chains was 
heard behind, and then the blindfold was re- 
moved from his eyes. 

He found himself in a cave of large dimen- 
sions, lighted by lanterns, which hung on the 
walls. It was furnished with rough tables 
and benches. Further observations were pre- 
vented ; for he was helped to dismount and 
led away from the main cave, along a narrow 
passage. He was conducted into a small 
room, and a heavy wooden door was shut upon 
him. There was a table in the room, two 
chairs and a cot. A lighted lantern stood 
upon the table. 

Harry threw himself upon the cot and tried 
to think what it all meant. The weariness of 
his day’s journey had completely exhausted 
him, and it was not long before he fell into a 
doze. His slumber was not peaceful ; for ex- 
citement had preyed on his nerves, and he 
dreamt. 

In his dream he seemed to pass over mighty 
mountains and deep rivers. Finally he came 
to a great hill shaped similar to a pyramid. 
He stood before a dark cave. A voice called 
from within, and he entered. Scarcely had 
he passed the portal when a demon arose and 


barred his progress; but he felled him to the 
ground and hurried forward. He entered a 
chamber, which a dim torch lighted. Onthe 
floor, moaning feebly, lay a man with long, 
white beard and hair. One glance was suf- 
ficient. With a scream, Harry fell by the 
man’s side, crying, — ‘‘ Father!’ 

Harry awoke and found himself on the hard 
floor of his room. The lantern was still burn- 
ing, and for a moment he believed what he 
had dreamt. He rubbed his eyes. No; he 
was still in the outlaws’ den. It was a lan- 
tern, not a torch, which gave light to the 
place; but the moaning continued ! 

Harry crawled to the wall and listened. An 
one place it seemed thinner than elsewhere and 
he could hear sobs issuing from the other side. 

‘“Who is there?’’ he cried in a low tone. 
The sobs ceased, and in a moment came at 
answer in a low voice: 

“It’s Maude Clarke, Squire Clarke’s daugh- 
ter of Stony Brook. I’m shut in this horrid 
place. Oh please get me out of here, who- 
ever you are!’’ 

“Tm in the same box,’’ he called back. 
‘““Keep up your courage. The wall is thin 
here and I’m going to break through.’’ 

He looked around for some tool. At last 
his eye fell upon an iron bar in his cot, and 
with some difficulty he removed it. He found 
a slight crevice in the wall, and, by prying 
with his iron bar, succeeded in rapidly loos- 
ening a portion of the rock, which was soft 
and crumbled easily. The perspiration was 
soon pouring down his face; but he perse- 
vered, and soon enough rock had been removed 
to permit the passage of his body. Feet first, 
he pushed his way through, taking the iron 
bar with him. Shaking the dust from his 
face, he arose and looked around. 


(To be continued.) 


AN APPEAL FOR ATHLETICS. 


“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


This quotation is not an idle selection, but 
is one which, if pondered over, is seen to be 
directly applicable to the pupils of our school. 

We are said to have about six hundred 
scholars, and yet we can only with the great- 
est difficulty find twenty men having interest 
enough inthe name of our school totry and 
secure a place on our foot-ball team. Thisisa 
most deplorable state of affairs which, if we are 
ever to succeed in athletics, must be remedied. 

The men who do go out every day tostrive for 
a place, show a spirit which, if it were more 
widely emulated, would surely result in more 
frequent victory. Howstrange it would seem to 
us all if weshould once win the championship ! 

The fundamental point of success in every 
branch of athletics is school spirit. It is a 
well known fact that we are lacking in this 
vital point, and as soon as the scholars acquire 
this spirit, we shall have more chance of 
success. 

In former years there has been a complaint 
made in regard to the pecuniary support of 


the team. This year we hope there will be a 
change. If we are not able to pay for the 
services of a competent coach, as all other 
schools do, we ought to give up foot-ball. 

During former years there has always been 
a complaint in regard to favoritism which the 
captains have shown in choosing their play- 
ers. And surely there has been good ground 
for this complaint. 

We hope to see all this ended this year. 
A good way to choose players would be to get 
three members of the B. A. A. to come out 
and give theiropinion as tothe relative merits 
of the players. By this method we could all 
feel assured as to the fairness of the selection 
of the players, and we have good season to 
think that if every player had been dealt 
with fairly in former years, there would not 
be so much ground for complaint in regard 
to the record we have made in every branch of 
athletics. 

Therefore, trusting in our captain this 
year to treat all candidates alike, we hope to 
see our team win the long-wished-for champ- 
ionship. CERES Eos. 
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THE Fourteenth Volume of the Latin School 
‘Register’? is intended to be published in the 
best interests of the school it represents. 

It is dificult to make the paper handsomer 
or more interesting than it has been before, 
but it will be our aim to produce as good a 
paper as possible. 

If our first issue does not come up to the 
expectation of the reader, we trust that he 
will judge us as leniently as possible. 
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A LARGE part of the young men that grad- 
uate from this school enter public life. Fre- 
quently we hear from them; and they all 
agree they have reaped a great deal of benefit 
from the practice in declaming which they 
obtained while at this school. 

Unquestionably declamation is of great 
benefit to us in a great many respects; and 
we ought to look forward with pleasure to 
the time when we shall be called upon to 
declaim, instead of with dread, as, it is to be 
feared, is too often the case. 


CAPTAIN PAGET has a clear realization’ of 
the needs of the Boston School Regiment. 
Although he has met our battalion but a few 
times as a drill instructor, a most remarkable 
change for the better has manifested itself. 

In past years the regiment has been severely 
criticised for its lack of military precision and 
for its unsoldierly appearance. 

Now, every member of the battalion is a 
model of proper military deportment, and the 
snap with which each order is given and exe- 
cuted speaks well for the ability of our new 
teacher. 

Captain Paget deserves to be congratulated 
for his success. 


“WHATEVER is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well.” 

The Boston Latin School has won a well 
deserved reputation for the excellence of its 
instruction. This year we'are going to have 
a battalion of which any school might well be 
proud. There only remains for the foot-ball 
team to distinguish itself, and then the Boston 
Latin School will, indeed, have an enviable 
reputation. , 

Last year the foot-ball team was more suc- 
cessful than usual, because the pupils of the 
school flocked to its support. There is no 
reason why the same thing should not be 
repeated again. , 

No foot-ball team, however excellent, can 
thrive without proper backing up. Let every 
one give the eleven his heartiest support. 

The Latin School should excel in every- 
thing it undertakes. 


EXCELLENT CLASS RECORDS AT HAR- 
VARD ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


The class of ’94 sent 27 boys, with 327 sub- 
jects and 435 hours. 24 passed clear. The 27 
second credit in 90 subjects, or 156 hours. The 
other three lost six subjects, or six hours. 

The class of ’95 sent to preliminary exami- 
nations 35, with 241 subjects and 311 hours. 
The class obtained credit in 80 subjects, or 130 
hours. 


THE CORRIDOR BOY. 


A new individual has arrived among us. He 
is the Corridor Boy. He will mingle with us, 
unsuspected, and catch our wisest effusions 
while thev are hot. He will also learn from 
the corridor gossips many things of universal 
interest, which things he will rescue from the 
limited range of vocal circulation, and pub- 
lish where all may read and know. There- 
fore, that his efforts may bear fruit, let all 
proceed to effuse as profusely and tersely as 
possible. 


We surely have a FIELD and Staff this year. 


The boy who has prums for his luncheon 
every day will not stay in the school very 
long. 


Oh! Cesar might a person suit, 
And Xenophon was easy fruit, 
While Virgil was a mellow spud ; 
But Homer is as clear as mud. 
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The natural sequence of questions about 
this time: — ‘‘Hello, how you’ve grown! 
Spend a pleasant vacation? Going to give 
me a sergeantcy ? 


Here are some notable exceptions, which, 
strange to say, do not appear in every English 
grammar. 5 

1. Adjectives may sometimes modify verbs. 
Example: To PUSH IS A TRANSITIVE VERB. 
Here TRANSITIVE is an adjective modifying 
VERB. 

11. The article A can be used with plural 
nouns. Example: A-MEN. 

Iii. Sometimes it is correct to say I IS. 
Example: IIS A PRONOUN. 


Our instructors have spent their vacations 
as follows : 

Dr. Merrill, at his summer residence, Pigeon 
Cove, Mass. 

Mr. Capen, at his home in Dedham. 

Mr. Fiske, in Boston. 

Mr. Chadwick, on his farm at Wolfboro’. 

Mr. Groce, at Hingham, among the Berk- 
shire Hills and in the Connecticut Valley. 

Mr. Freeborne, in the White Mountains. 

Mr. Jackson, in the White Mountains and 
Dorchester. 

Mr. Richardson, in Amherst and at Mount 
Moosilauke. 

Mr. Emery, at Cambridge, and in Maine. 
. Rollins, at Bass Rock, Gloucester. 
Mr. Jones, at Middleborough, Mass. 


Mr. Dunn, at his home in Needham. 
Mr. Pennypacker, in Chester Co., Pennsyl- 
vania 


Mr. Campbell, in Cambridge. 
Mr. Morse, at York Beach, and Hancock, 


Mr. Howell, at Buzzard’s Bay, camping. 
Mr. Fraser, at Nantucket. 

Mr. Burrage, Canaan, N. H. 

. Robinson, at Fryeburg and Bangor, 
Maine. 


OUR NEW TEACHERS. 


It is proper for us to accord a hearty wel- 
come to those who have been added to our 
staff of teachers. We trust that they will find 
reason to be proud of our school, and that 
their duties may be lightened by the attention 
and appreciation of the pupils. 

The first of our new instructors is Mr. Walter 


A. Robinson. He received his early training 
in the Bangor High School, and graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1876. He has been 
Principal of Fryeburg, Me., Academy, Prin- 
cipal of the Orange High School, Washington 
Academy and the High School of Franklin, 
N. H. On coming to this city he became sub- 
master of the Eliot School, and, later, sub- 
master of the Dudley School. 

Mr. Henry EH. Fraser graduated from the 
Boston Latin School in 1882 and from Harvard 
in 1886. Mr. Fraser paid particular attention 
to the study of Physics and Chemistry, and 
for some time taught these subjects in a pri- 
vate school in Boston. 

M. William S. Burrage was born in Boston, 
and educated in the Cambridge schools. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1892, and taught 
for two years in Adams’ Academy, Quincy, 
Mass. 


J. F. FITZGERALD 


who has represented Boston in the State 
Senate for two years, and who was recently 
nominated for Congress, was a pupil in this 
school, in the class of ’84. He always took a 
great interest in athletics, was captain of 
the foot-ball team, a member of the base ball 
team, and manager of the latter club. He 
was a captain in the battalion, sporting editor 
of the “Register,’? and one of the best 
speakers at the public declamations. To this 
last fact and to the hints received from his 
teachers, his well-known eloquence may 
perhaps be attributed. 

Should Senator Fitzgerald become a mem- 
ber of the National Congress the Latin School 
will watch his course with interest and, let 
us hope, with pride. REILLY, ’95. 
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THE NEW ROSTER. 


Election of officers took place September Io. 
Results were announced September 13. A 
smaller number of boys in the graduating 
class drill this year, and, therefore, most of 
the Lieutenants were selected from the second 
class, as were also the Quartermaster and 
Sergeant-Major. 


FIELD AND STAFF. 


Colonel of the Regiment—H. M. Field. 
Major, Third Battalion—H. L. Morse. 
Adjutant—J. E. McDermott. 
Quartermaster—T. M. MacLachlan. 
Sergeant-Major—F. W. Morrison. 
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COLONEL H. M. FIELD. 


A COMPANY. 
Captain—F. O. White. 


Ist. Lieut.—J. T. Cronin. 
2nd. Lieut.—H. G. Robinson. 


B COMPANY. 


Captain—B. T. Creden. 
Ist. Lieut.—H. O. Robinson. 
2nd. Lieut.—F. W. Doherty. 


C COMPANY. 


Captain—R. Merrill. 
Ist. Lieut.—D. F. Drake. 
2nd. Lieut.—K. E. Davidson. 


D COMPANY. 


Captain—G. H. Bragdon. 
Ist. Lieut.—G. A. Ham. 
2nd. Lieut.—W. Edmunds. 


EK COMPANY. 


Captain—J. W. Lane. 
Ist. Lieut.--C. H. Morris. 
2nd. Lieut.—-H. Benshimol. 


F CONPANY. 


Captain—F. K. Bryant. 
Ist. Lieut.—F. W. Falvey. 
2nd. Lieut.—H. H. Morse. 


G COMPANY. 


Captain—C. W. Hardy. 
Ist. Lieut.—C. C. Miller. 
2nd. Lieut.—H. L. Seaver. 


H COMPANY. 
Captain—G. W. Fuller. 
Ist Lieut.—W. J. Kelly. 
2nd. Lieut.—L. W. Pierce. 


CAESARIS IPSA IMAGO. 


The other day I felt very tired and sleepy. 
I began by dawdling away my valuable study 
hour (for I was in school) ; and before I knew 
it, I was fast asleep. Just how long I slept I 
am uneertain; bnt when I awoke, I found the 
room deserted,—not a soul there and no sound 
about in the building. Both doors of the 
room were closed. I got up quickly, went to 
them, only to find them both locked! What 
could it mean? Then I looked at the clock, 
and it was quarter past five! I was aston- 
ished. Where were my schoolmates? Where 
my teacher? How could I have been left 
behind? Why wasn’t I awakened when the 
room was locked up? All these thoughts 
flooded my mind till I was so confused that I 
was forced to sink into the nearest seat, bury 
my face in my hands and try to reason out 
the causes of my strange situation. 

My long reflections were broken by a light 
sigh, as of the wind whistling under the door. 
When it was repeated, I looked up, and there 
stood before me a most singular figure. It 


was that of a middle-aged man, bald and with 
careworn features. He had bright eyes, and 
was tall and of kingly stature. He wore a 
curious gown, all of white, and draped grace- 
fully about his person. But the oddest part 
of all was that I could look right through 
him, for I noticed that I could read an Algebra 
theorem on the blackboard behind him! I 
was so astonished that I leaned back in my 
chair, my mouth wide open and eyes staring. 
The only words that escaped me were, ‘“‘Great 
Czesar’s ghost !”’ 

Imagine my surprise when the apparition 
returned, in a quiet tone of voice: 

*“ Yes, — how did you know me ?”’ 

Sure enough, it was he, — the deeply-lined 
countenance, his bald head, the toga, and all. 

“‘ But,’’ said I, in a dazed sort of way, ‘‘if 
you’re really Czesar, I should think you'd 
speak Latin.” 

“O I'd like to EVER so much, if anyone 
would understand what I said ; but I’ve got 
out of the habit long ago, for wherever I went 
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no one understood me. SolI learned English 
of ashade Iknow. He said he was born in 
this very place, —and told me how to get 
here. Hecalls himself Franklin. But,’’ my 
visitor continued, ‘‘do you know how to 
speak Latin? That is,—do you know anyone 
around here who would talk it with me?” 

I supposed the poor fellow would Jike to 
hear his native tongue again, so I said quickly, 
““ Oh,—go down to Mr. Chadw—,’’ but I hap- 
pened to think that I was the sole occupant of 
the building. ‘‘No,—on second thought, I 
don’t,’’ said I. ‘‘This building is a place 
where we boys are taught lots of things, — 
*meng ’em Latin — bnt,’’ I added, seeing that 
Ceesar was going to speak, ‘“‘I don’t know 
enough about it to speak it.’’ 

Cesar looked disappointed but resigned to 
his fate. ‘‘ Well, I’l1 stay a while with you. 
We'll talk English.’’ 

An uncomfortable pause followed. Cesar 
sat down on the desk in front of me. A copy 
of the ‘‘Commentaries on the Gallic War’’ 
happened to be lying on the desk before me. 
Ceesar took it up gingerly and looked at it 
curiously. 

I’d heard of rendering unto Cesar the 
things which are Czesar’s, soI let him have it. 

‘‘ What’s this green block?” said he. ‘I 
don’t remember having seen one before. But 
I haven’t been around on earth much lately,— 
I suppose it’s something new.”’ 

“ That’s a book, —a LIBER.”’ 

“Oho! where’s the writing?” 

“Tnside.”’ 

Hereupon he tried to pick open the bind- 
ing, so I opened it to the first page for him. 

“What curious letters, —small. And the 
lines have lots of places left out!” 

““Those are the spaces between the words,”’ 
I explained. ‘‘ You Romans didn’t have 
those. That’s new style.’’ 

Then he glanced at the title. Then he 
picked out letter by letter, placing his finger 
oneachone. Suddenly a light flashed across 
his face. Then he opened his eyes wide, 
opened his mouth, and looked at me with his 
whole conntenance full of the most extrava- 
gant amazement. 

‘Jupiter Capitolinus! That’s My book. 
Oh— wait,—um,—yes, ‘Omnis Gallia est 
divisa in partes tres!’ Well! Well! Well!” 
He ran his eye very slowly down the page, 
and his face beamed so that it was adelight to 
see him. He smiled, laughed, and was so 


overcome that tears of sheer joy ran down his 
pale cheek and fell like pearls on his toga. 

‘‘ Where’s the rest ?’’ he exclaimed. 

“Turn over,’ said I. Whereupon he 
turned the book over bodily, so I turned the 
page, and he read on alittle farther. 

‘Where DID you get this? How? 
Why?” 

And he poured questions upon me so 
quickly that I was forced to cry out, ‘‘ SISTE, 
SISTE, MAGNE IMPERATOR !’’ 

Upon hearing these words he was quite 
overcome and wept passionately. ‘‘ No one 
has called mesuch names for ages. But tell 
me about my book.”’ 

So I told him about printirg (what little I 
knew), and binding, etc. ; and I showed him 
the ink in my ink-well. ‘‘ How thin it is,”’ 
said he. ‘‘Can you write with that? Mine 
was much thicker, like mud. I used red ink 
for My book”’ (patting the old worn Cesar), 
“for the Emperor used red or purple ink, you 
know.’’ At these words he drew up his body 
to its full height. : 

Then I took out my pen and wrate a few 
scrawls. ‘‘ How funny,’’ he said, ‘‘ What a 
sharp thing !”’ and he jabbed his finger once 
or twice with the point, smelt the handle and 
bitit. ‘‘Why it’s hard! My pen was nice 
soft calamus reed, — real Egyptian, too. The 
ones I used for this’? (and he fondly pressed 
the book to his lips) ‘‘ were the nicest I ever 
saw. But how THIN these slabs are !”’ finger- 
ing a page. ‘‘ We used to have some books 
made this way, — but the pages were thicker, 
of thinly-ponnded lead, or wood covered with 
wax. These slabs were fastened with rings, 
here.’?’ Whereupon he put his fingers on the 
binding. ‘‘ Those were costly;’’ he continued, 
‘‘but the roll books were cheap. They were 
in long strips, you know, sometimes several 
hundred feet long, and fastened and rolled up 
on little sticks. We called the stick VOLUMEN 
and friend Franklin says you call these books 
‘volumes.’ One of the vOLUMINA that held 
one book of my dear old Commentaries, had 
beautiful carved ivory knobs at each end. I 
kept it ina little cedar box,but the smell of the 
cedar wasn’t strong enough to keep out moths, 
for one got in and ate part of my roll away. 
I saw here the very part that was eaten.’’ He 
ran his finger down the page till he found it. 
‘‘ There, — that’s wrong. I didn’t write it 
that way; but I suppose you couldn’t tell 
where it was eaten out, and filled it in.’’ 


When? 
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I started to ask him something about himself 
then; and about whether acertain use of suus, 
not EUS, marked wrong an my Latin Composi- 
tion paper wasn’t right ; and whether a certain 
bust was genuine; aud how he beat the 
Gauls; and whether he really did say, ‘‘ Er 


“To Fhe OId Man 


TU BRUTE,’’ when he died; and all about 
Pompey and Rome; and 
Dong! Dong! A loud rush and roar in my 
ears, a scurrying of feet and sound of voices, 
and faintly above the din, my teacher’s well- 
known voice, saying, ‘‘ Recess.” 977800. 


of The Mounfain.” 


PRIZE POEM, JUNE, ’94. 


Hail! all hail to thee! thou mystic 
Monarch of the rugged mountains, 
Monarch of the lakes and rivers. 

With thy head stern and majestic, 

Thou dost brave the wind and lightning, 
And the black and frowning storm-clouds 
Beat in vain against thy forehead. 
Many ages hast thou been there, 
Ages that can not be numbered; 
Yet thy life is but a moment 

In the great life universal, 

As a rain drop in a tempest, 

As a ripple in the ocean. 

When man first beheld thy features 
He was but a naked savage, 
Roaming through the virgin forests, 
Simple, rude, and superstitious. 
Where the strange is, there is legend, 
And the dark skinned Indian mothers, 
Leaning o’er their young pa,ooses, 
Sang in monotone thy story. 

But those tales are long forgotten; 
Passed they, as did pass the red men. 
Thou didst see the pale-faced stranger 
Build his cabin, fell the forests, 

While the savage, fiercely fighting 

To retain but his possessions, 

Slowly, surely, was forced westward. 
Then the land was filled with strangers, 
Tillers of the soil and hunters, 
Tradesmen, men of many callings. 
Towns and cities rose like magic, 
Where had stood the red man’s teepee, 
And the busy hum of workshops 


’ 


Broke for e’er the woodland silence. 
But at length there came a shadow ; 
For the King across the water 
Brought oppression on his subjects. 
Thou didst see the brawny farmer 
Leave his plow deep in the furrow, 
Throw his musket on his shoulder, 
And depart to free his country 
From the iron hearted tyrant: 

Thou didst see how well he did it. 
Then returned the soldier-farmer, 
Hung his gun up o’er the fireplace, 
Drew his plow from out the furrow, 
And enjoyed his hard-won freedom. 
Thou didst see a greater struggle, 
When rebellion and secession 

Tore the Union half asunder. 

And the flashing smoke of battle 
Hid the clear blue sky in darkness, 
Till the right cause once more triumphed, 
‘And, from out the smoke of battle, 
Came the Union, now unsullied 

By the curse of negro bondage, 
Stronger, grander, more united, 
Than before there came secession. 
Then a calm fell o’er the country : 
In the place by war left vacant, 
Commerce, farming, manufacture, 
Three boons of a peaceful nation, 
Grew and flourished, yielding richness, 
Till the Past became the Present. 
But thy gaze is on the Future, 

On the doubtful, hopeful Future. 
As the battered Sphinx to Egypt, 
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S art thou to our New England. 

But the Sphinx, by mortal moulded, 

Of the Past holds fast the secret, 

While of Nature thou created 

Hast the secret of the Future. 

Yet I would not ask thy secret ; 

For its knowledge would be harmful : 
*T would cease hope and quell ambition, 
And, without these, what is life worth ? 


Tis naught but a dreary desert 
Of despair, a dull existence. 
Therefore, mayst thou keep thy silence, 
Rest unmoved upon thy mountain, 
Peering out across the water, 
Through the vista of the forests, 
Gaze forever and forever. 
G. WASHINGTON FULLER, ’95. 


A HORRIBLE ADVENTURE. 


“A GREAT CHANGE CAME OVER HIS FACE.’ 


The gas burned low, and deep shadows 
concealed the two forms in the patent rocker. 
As the clock tolled the hour of eleven, a 
middle aged man, with desperation stamped 
in plainly visible stamps all over his face, 
crept stealthily down the front stairs. He paused 
amoment, and then, asthe sound of subdued 
voices reached his ear, moved sliently towards 
the parlor door. Unconscious of their dan- 
ger, the occupants of the patent rocker con- 
tinued their conversativn about ambrosial 
fields of bliss and other topics generally dis- 
cussed by two people in one chair, and you 
couldn’t get a sheet of paper between them. 

As he reached the door, the middle aged 
man with desperation indelibly impressed 


upon his features again paused and drew from 
his pocket a shiny, metal instrument. 

Ah! do not shudder so! Bear with me, 
and it will soon be over. Leveling the instru- 
ment at the patent rocker, he placed his ear 
at the near end and listened for a moment. 
As the conversation became audible by means 
of his ear trumpet, a great change came over 
his face. The indelibly impressed desperation 
gradually gave way to gloriously divine sat- 
isfaction, and, placing his ear trumpet in his 
pocket, he tottered away from the door, ex- 
claiming with deep emotion: 

“O joy! O joy! She’s got him at last !”’ 

FULLER, ’95- 
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THE ADVISORY COSMITTEE. 
At the Second Annual Dinner of the Class 
of ’93 Rufus B. Sprague replied to the toast 
of ‘‘Athletics at the Latin School.’? In his 


speech he briefly showed that the school was - 


not, of late years, taking the position in ath- 
letics that she ought, and suggested several 
reforms. At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed he, together with Charles D. Drew, 
was appointed to wait upon Mr. Merrill and 
consult with him in regard to the suggested 
reforms. The Advisory Committee, the mem- 
bers of which are: Dr. Merrill, President; 
Mr. Jones, Secretary; Mr. Jackson, R. B. 
Sprague, ’93, C. D. Drew, ’93, E. P. Davis, ’95, 
C. W. Hardy, ’95, which has just been organ- 
ized, is a direct result of their work. 

The Advisory Committee of Harvard is the 
model which the new committee is copied 
after. The Committee consists of the princi- 
pal of the school; two of the teachers, two 
graduates, two members of the graduating 
class; all of whom were appointed by Mr. 
Merrill. The committee is to have a general 
oversight of the athletics of the school, par- 
ticularly in regard to the expenses made by 
the managers of the teams representing the 
school. 

At the meeting of the Committee the man- 
ager of whatever team is in practice is to lay 
before the Committee an account of his ex- 
penditures. The Committee can criticise his 
course and advise him in regard to the future. 
The money that any manager has left over is 
be handed over to the Committee to found an 
Athletic Fund to be disposed of at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee. 

All general questions, such as: “Can any- 
thing be done to arouse an interest in track 
athletics?’’ will be considered by the com- 
mittee from time to time. The Committee 
has already favorably considered the appoint- 
ing of an assistant-manager of the base-ball 
and foot-ball teams from the second class, 
and the question of the proceeds of the Annual 
Dance of the School being given to the Ath- 
letic Fund. 

Such, briefly, is the origin and plan of the 
Advisory Committee. Probably the good of 
the committee will not, to a great extent, be 
felt in athletics for a year or two. When such 
interest in athletics is shown by the principal, 
the teachers, and the graduates, the boys ought 
to feel encouraged in their efforts to win glory 
for the school. 


ANDOVER 32, B. L. S. 5. 


_—__ 


For the first time in five years our foot-vall 
team scored on Andover. This seems to fore- 
shadow a successful foot-ball season for our 
team. 

To be sure we did not win, but as we had 
no expectation of even scoring, we may justly 
claim some praise for the splendid showing 
which our eleven made in the first half. 

Our success in scoring was mainly due to 
the fine work of Nagle and Maguire, our 
plucky little full-back, Maguire, made a fine 
drop-kick, which took the Andover team com- 
pletely by surprise. Eaton, Maguire, Teevens 
and Nagle showed up well in tackling, and 
Edmunds played finely at quarter. Davis 
Benshimol played their usual fine game. The 
score at the end of the first half stood An- 
dover 12, Latin 5. 

In the second half Andover’s advantage in 
weight began to tell on our men, and they 
scored twenty points, making the final score 


Andover 32, Latin 5. 
C. "Mors 


oe. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


Business men advertise in order that they 
may be patronized by those who read their 
advertisements. If good results are obtained, 
the chances are that the advertisement will be 
inserted again in the same medium. 

The newspaper publisher is always very 
desirous that the advertisements in his col- 
umns shall result in profit to the advertiser, 
for papers depend a great deal upon 
the money they receive from business 
announcements. 

The Latin School REGISTER, like all other 
papers, is an expensive publication; and the 
money which it receives from the sale of 
space to advertisers, helps to defray the ex- 
penses which the subscriptions do not come 
near covering. 

Therefore, if the boys of the Latin School 
take any interest in the paper that represents 
them, let them by all means make it their 
object to patronize the REGISTER advertisers 
as much as they can. 


After reading the Latin ScHooL REGISTER 
carefully, see that your name is placed on 
the subscription books if not already there. 
A file of the REGISTER for 1894 will be a 
souvenir in years to come. 


